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EVERY HOUSEWIFE 
CAN DO HER SHARE 


How Ottawa Women Are Combining 
to Ensure Employment For Can- 
adians—A Good Plan 

“At a time when the Empire is 
straining every nerve against the 
common enemy it is essential that 
each and every section of the com. 
munity should stand together. Can. 
ada is sending her soldiers to the help 
of Great Britain, but it must be re- 
membered that scarcely less effective 
help can be rendered by keeping trade 


and industries prosperous throughout 


the Dominion. No one is able ‘to say 
how the strain of war may affect us. 
Already there is a prospect of* un- 
employment on a considerable scale 
during the coming winter. 

“There are many ways in which 
the evil of unemployment may be 
fought, but one way is to keep up 
the demand for Canadian products in 
order that Canadian industries may 
continue in operation. Articles that 
are being produced in Canada are als. 
being imported annually to the value 
of $104,639,879. By purchasing only 
commodities produced in Canada we 
should largely increase the output of 
our industries and provide employ 
ment for large numbers of workmea. 
To attain this desirable end it is 
hoped that, in so far as possible, 
housewives and others will buy pro- 
ducts ‘made in Canada.’” 

é Household League 

This was the resolution passed at 
a meeting of several leading Canad an 
women in Ottawa on Saturday. They 
met to discuss ways and meaps where 
by the women of Canada could effec 
tively lend their assistance in tiding 
‘Canada over the probable stress and 
\trial of the coming winter. Amongst 
ithe ladies present were Mrs. T. W. 
Crothers, wife of the Minister of 
Labor, Mrs. W. T. Herridge, wife of 
the moderator of the Presbyterian 
Church, Mrs. Adam Shortt, Mrs. Dr. 
Lyman, Mrs. R. H. Coats, and Mrs 
J. A. Wilson, national convener of 
Household Economics. The meeting 
was held under the auspices of the 
Household League of Ottawa. 

Official figures relating to the im- 
portation of goods produced in Can 
ada were laid before the meeting, and 
it was found that in certain products 
$30,337,088 worth of the $104,639,879 
imported came from the United States 
alone. For instance Canada, which is 
a wheat country herself, imports 
$268,617 worth of wheat flour from the 
United States. If Canadian women 
would see that they purchased Can. 
adian flour only this in itself would 
be a great help. - 

Soap is another househo!d com- 
modity which is manufactured in Can- 
ada, yet we import $1,327,997 worth 
a year. 917 men are employed in 
this industry in Canada, but if our 
women would purchase only Canadian 
soap there would be employment for 
very many more. 


It is the same with baking powder. | 


We import $179,180 worth, the amount 
from the United States being $177,617 
Figures Given 

Canada imports blue for washing 
clothes to the extent of $50,421, bis- 
cults $275,260, buckwheat meal or flour 
$9,260, corsets $560,054, baskets $126,- 
970, buttons $851,822, candles $98,665, 
carpet sweepers $16,102, clothes- 
wringers $36,483, combs $238,516, cot- 
ton goods which includes embroideries, 
clothing, socks, and stockings $27,315,- 
112, canned fruit $823,397, gloves 
$2,786,788, hair work $218,104, jellies 
and jams $815,617, Indian corn meal 
$176,779, lard $1,356,292, milk $22,301, 
oatmeal and rolled oats $3,526, pickles 
$465,866, rye flour $19,577, silks $8,- 
877,576, sauces $341,213, paints $1,- 


768,356, sugar candy and confectionery 


$1,549,867, starch $109,148, woollen 
goods which includes shirts, stock 
ings and knitted goods as well as 
tweeds $30,732,271, stoves $1 068 357, 
hats and caps $793,746, furs $1,373 121, 
fancy goods $5,010,020, dried apples 
$16,833 , furniture $3,187,780, co7oa 
$1,046,131, blacking $126 328, brooms, 
whisks, etc., $697,210; boots and 
shoes $520,709, aerated waters $34,702. 

In the production of these articles 
of household use there are 1,63! 
establishments throughout Canadaand 
there are 82,630 employes. It would 
stimulate industry and it would mean 
employment for more if Canadian 
men and women would insist upon 
Yeceiving Canadian goods when they 
Are making purchases, 


"STOCK INSPECTION 


Stock Drovers, Dealers and Ship- 
pers must Produce Evidence of 
Ownership 


The new Stock Inspection 
live 
stock is offered for shipment to 


Act requires that when 


a point outside of the Province, 
the same must be inspected for 
brands, and the shipper must 
either own the brand that is 
on the animals or he must have 
a memorandum of sale signed 
by such owner. If the animals 
is unbranded, the seller must 
state in his memorandum how 
ne acquired the nimal that offo- 
ved for shipment, 

All animals suld at a sale yard 
or exchanye stable, sock yardor 
abattoir must be inspected befo- 
re payment therefor is made, as 
must also animals sold on a farm 
or at the private stables of the 
seller, unless they have been on 
the premises for at least thirty 
days. 


If a farmer raises horse or a cow 


and sells it at the farm, no insp- 
ection is required, Ifthe brings 
jitinto Touna d sell, it, it then 
it then must be inspected be 


cause it bas not been on the pre- 


mises for atleast thirty days. 
If a resident in a town or city 
own a horse and keeps it in bis 
own private stable, he may, if he 
has owned it for mor than thirty 
days, sell it without inspection. 
| If he keeps itin a livery and sale 
stable, or if he takes the anmal 
there to be sold, it must be insp- 
ected for brands, the proof of 
ownership must be established 
before it can be taken away or 


| payment therefor accepted. 


MISSING 
B. Wallace alias 
R. Hiseock. 
Following is a copy of letter 
the 


Enquiries for 


from wife of the above- 
jnamed to the Edmonton City 
|Police: 

“l regret having to trouble | 


you again, and note that you 


lcannot find my husband in the 


Would it 
|} bs too much to ask of you to) 


leity of Edmonton, 


try in other citizes or towns in 
Alberta, or even in other Pro- 
vinces,as I amin great sus- 
pense. I should be ex‘remly 
obliged to you if you would do 
your best for mein the future, 
as I want to know if he is still 
living or not. Some part of 
the nine years of his absence 
trom England. He took up 


work in the country during the 


summer months, acting as 
thief on railway gangs done by 
contract business. 


you before, 


As I wrote 
I lust heard from 
There 


they put it in the press for me 


him from Vancouver. 


bat Lhave uot heard through 
that. I was therefore advisid 
to Alberta which 1 
earnestly trust that you will do 


to write 


your best in search of him, to 
save this great anxiety, 

Thank you so muste fer the 
trotble you have already taken, 
Will you kindly enquire for the 
two names, either B. Wallace 
joe RB. Hi, o.. ‘the latt x is bis 
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right name. previous years he 
used the former; don't know 
why. 

Please make careful enquiries 
for this man, and if located, 
notify me at once, : 

T. A. Wroughton, R. N. W. M. P 
Edmoton. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Crand Trunk Pacifie are 
insugurating a new tourist car 
service between Witnipeg and 
Edmonton, the first one of these 


cars left Winnipeg 6 P. M. Thur-' 


sday, September 16th, and Ed- 
monton Monday, September 20. 
These cars will jeave weekly 
thereafter on days mentioned. 
Connections will be made at 
Winnipeg with “The National” 
both eastbound and westbound, 
In addition there is a tourist 
car leaving Winnipeg Thursday, 
through to Prince Rupert* re- 
turniug leave Price Rupert mon- 
day, arriving Winnipeg Thuas- 
day. 


LOCAL NEWS 


The Royal Neighbors held 
their monthly meeting on Wed- 
nesday last and installed two 
new members. 


Mrs. A. J. Ray was successful 
in carrying four firsts and four 
second prizes and Mrs. Estell 
won first on pickles at the 
Alix Fair. 


Mrs. John Stevenson who has 
been very ill for the past few 


weeks was taken to Edmonton | 
| skies 


on Saturday to the hospital. | 


HE WAS A MIGHTY KING. 
if the Record on the Tomb of Sarda- 
napalus Be True. 

An anclent jegend tells os that Sar 
danApaiis wax the founder of Parana, 
Whlie others ascribe that tenet to Sep 
Oacberib, king of Nineveh. of whom 
the Bible record speaks. Ab interest: 
(ng part of this legend about Sarda. 
oapalis, the last of the Assyrian kings, 
tell ns that be recorded on his tomb 
gear Anchiale, a peurby city, in one 
day. a feut surely worthy of any king. 
But the Kings of those days, it must 
be remembered, took as uiveb teense 


with the record on their tombs as any 


Muncbansen who ever lived 

We are also told that on this tomb 
was a statue of the king Snapping ote 
Ongers, while this inseription was 
Written beneath: “Sardiouyains, son 
of Anakyndaraxes, built Anchinie aod 
Tarsus tp one day Eat. drink and 
play, for everything else is not worth 
thie” (a snap of your fingers) 


tion are purely mythical or not, the 
tradition was probably enrrent in 
Paul's time, as bis own words indicate: 
“If after the manner of men | have 
fonght with beasts at Ephesus, what 
advantageth it me if the dead rise not? 
Let us eat and drink. for tomorrow we 
fie.” What greater covtrast could 
there be than between the strenuous, 
| manly, undaunted apostle and the vo 
| luptuous, blase king who was said to 
have founded the city where, hundreds 
(of years later, St. Paul was born?t— 
, Christian Herald. 


BEST OF ALL JOURNALISTS. 


Bt. Mark Has Been Called the Reporter 
Among the Apostles. 

The greatest journalist the world ever 
knew lived 1,500 years or more before 
the tnvention of type. according to Rev, 
Dr. Frank N. Palmer, who awarded the 
palm to St. Mark and wondered at the 
marvels that be might have accom- 
plished if be bad lived in the days of 
printing presses. 

St. Matthew put bis chronicles in 
twenty eight chapters; St. Luke used 
twenty-four to tell bis story: St. John 
used twenty-one, but St. Mark covered 
all the details more vividly in sixteen, 
and, true to the spirit of aetion that 
animates bis kind, put a miracle in ev- 
ery chapter 

St. Mark. Dr. Palmer said, was the 
reporter among the apostles. His view- 
point, his language and bis marvelous 
ability to give action and climax, clash 
and color in a sentence should be a 
glowing example to the newspaper 
writers of this day 


that opened Mark says they 
were rent nsunder He is the only one 


Her many friende wish her a 


speedy recovery. 

A. J. Frauk, of Bashaw, was 
iu town on Wednesday doing 
business. 


St. Moniea’s church harvest 


| festival will be held on Oct. 24, 


Rev. and Mrs. Holdom 
tertained the members of St. 


en- 


Monica's choir 
evening last. 


on Monday 
The evening was 


spent in music and games. All 
report a good time. 

BIRTHS 
BRAY.—Born on Saturday, 
Sept. 25th, 1915, to Mr. and Mrs, 
Ed. Bray, a daughter. 


IVESON.—Born on Monday, 
Sept. 27th, 1915, to Mr. and Mrs. 
K. B. Iveson, a son. 


“| feel all run down.” 

“Never mind. I wet your wife a few 
minutes ago and told her that | bad 
seen you taking lunch yesterday witb 
a strange woman, She'll blow you 
up.”—Chicago Record Herald. 


There was a young man from Racine 
Invented a tango machine. 
it glided and leapt 
While the gentleman slept 
And saved his exertion, | ween. 
—New York Evening Sun. 


“Pa, what does it mean to climb the 
social ladder?’ “It means a lot of 
bard work tor father, son.””—Baltinure 
Sun. 


The man who pays an income tax 
With total quite surprising 
Now finds he's getting stacks and stacks 
Of gilt edged advertising 
—Cleveland Plain Dealer, 


“Everything 1 touch turus into mon 
ey.” 

“Keep away from me, then. J dun't 
want to be kuown as a vulgar displuy 
vf wealth.”—I'biladelphia Ledger, 


Jaws of lots of girls remind us 
That we might be going some 
If we eniy had behind 
All the coin they've spent for gum. 
ruck, 


among his brethren who stopped duti 
fully to describe the color of a given 
scene. In the writings of his fellows It 
is told that the people went to the Ser- 
mon on the Mount) Mark writes vivid 
ly that the people ran, 

In writing for the Romans jhe nsed 
colorful afiusions avd the refetenc es to 
wild beasts to touch their intelligence 
in sympathetic fashion at every stroke 
—Philadelphia Butietiu 


Wagner and Beer. 

Signor Angelini Giustinian|, whe 
traveled specially from Rome to Bal- 
reuth in order to be present at the first 
performance of “Parsifal” July 26 


1882, guve an account of bis impres- | 


sions ip the Russegua Contemporanea 
He was surprised at seeing Wagner 
drive up to the theater “in a carringe 
which also conveyed a Jarge barrel of 


beer perched conspicuously on the box | 


seat by the side of the driver. This 
was carried into the theater, presum: 
ably with a view to slaking the thirst 


aroused in Wagner and bis friends by | 


the performance of bis masterpiece.”~ 
London Chronicle, 


Two Queer Epitaphs. 

Near Salisbury plain, in England, t 
the grave of one William Button His 
epitapb runs: 
Oh, sun, moon, 

poles! 
Are graves, 
holes? 

Whicb ts not as clever as this ept 
tapb which «a famous New York dentist 
composed for timself: 

Stranger, approach this grave with fitting 
gravity 
Here lies a dentist—filling nis last cavity 


stars and ye celestial 


then, dwindled into Button- 


Missing Opportunities. 

“LT have no patienve with @ man who 
makes the sume mistake twice,” said 
Armes, rather severely, in speaking of 
an uofortunate friend, ' 

“Neither buve 1,” agreed bis wife 
“when there are sv many other mis 
takes to make.” 


Missed His Chance. 
Bank—\es; Kelley's been under 
bonds to keep the peace for some tine 
Bill- 1) wish I'd known. I've missed 
several fine chances to call bim a lar 


Banish Your Worries. 
Cot out the fear of things that never 
happen and you will be able to reduce 
your troubles 90 per ceut.- Chicago 
News. 


The knowledge of thyself will pre 
serve thee from vauity,- Cervantes, 


Whether this statue and its descrip. 


Each of the other apostles speaks of | 


JAPANESE MONEY. » 


Vens, Sens and Rins Complete Their 
Simple Currency System. 

The Japanese currency system is 
very simple und is based upon a gold 
basis. The unit of value is a yen. 
This equals 50 cents in gold, according 
to our United States values. One yen 
ls divided into 100 sen. Each of the 
latter is worth just one balf of an 
American cent. The Japanese sen is 
the equivalent of 10 rin, and the small- 
est Japanese coin consists of a five rin 
piece, the equivalent of one-quarter of 
an American penny. 

The currency media is composed of 
paper notes, silver, nickel and copper. 
The Japs have their paper money in 
one, five, ten yen notes and npward. 
The silver money comes in ten, twepty 
and fifty sen pieces, The smallest 
nickel piece is valued at 5 sen. Then 
come the copper coins. These are val- 
ued at 2 sen, 1 sen and 5 rin. 

This is the substance of the entire 
currency system in Japan when you 
step into a money changer's to procure 
the coin of the realm. But you do not 
always obtain the equivalent in values 
for your American currency The va- 
rious seaport towns swarm with Cbi- 
nese money changers. These Mongo- 
lian financiers deduct a rebate of from 
1 to 2 per cent for every $10 in Amert- 
can money exchanged. When you 
travel in the interior localities of Ja- 
pan, away from the beaten track of 
tourist traffic, you will be compelled to 
pay eren a higher rate of exchange, as 
the Jap merchants refuse to accept for- 
eign coin in exchange for thelr wares 
unless they are eusily accessible to 
some nearby seaport town. 

The Jap nichei, or five sen plece, will 
buy five or six times as much for a Jap 
in his own country as the same value 
of currency would buy for an Ameri- 
can bume in the United States. The 
simplicity of the native currency sys- 
tem goes hand in band with the frugal- 
ity and the wise economies of these 
quaint, active little people.—Philadel- 
phia North American. 


HER MISSING NECKLACE. 


Saint-Hilaire Finally Awoke and Re- 
| stored It to His Wife. 

The Innocent ignorance of much en- 
grossed men of scienve as to ordinary 
matters is illustrated hy an amusing 
anecdote of Geoffroy Snint-Hilaire the 
younger. Saint Hilaire was accustomed 
to bury himself in bis laboratory, where 
be did not allow the affairs of his 
household to disturb him, and Mme 


Saint-Hilaire was careful to guard bim | 


against all worry of domestic watters. 
In his laboratory be was accustomed, 
being a naturalist, to hare 


varions | 


strunge animals, after the fashion of | 


Rossettl, Of these a monkey was bis 
favorite. His wife possessed a neck- 
lace of diumonds, of which she was 
naturally proud. One day this neck- 
lace was missing. Madame was in de- 
spair and had the honse searcbed, witb 
the exception of Saint-Hilaire’s room. 
She knew his dislike of being dis- 
turbed, and, moreover she bad not en- 
tered this room for a long time, so thit 
she could not bave left the diamonds 
there 

A few days later at one of Mme 
Saint-Hiluire’s “at homes” her bus- 
band appeared, and a woman among 
; the guests who supposed he .knew of 
j the disappearance of the diamonds 


asked him if they had been found 
“What diamonds?” be asked Ge 
called his wife and anestioned ber 


“What sort of a looking thing was this 
that you have lost?” 

She described the diamond necklace. 

“Ah,” said the zoologist, “for several 
days my baboon bas had in his posses- 
sion, generally worv about his neck, 9 
similar thing to that described.” 

“But why did you not tell me?” his 
wife exclaimed in indignation. 


“Why.” answered Suaint-Hilaire, “1 
supposed that it belonged to him. He 


seemed to be very fond and proud of 
| hg 


Law of Falling Bodies. 

A falling body baving fallen during 
one exact secoud falls 161. feet. 
the precise end of the second it har 
acquired a specifie velocity of 82.7 
feet per second. This carries it 82.7 
feet during the second second, ane 
this added to 161 feet 4quats 48% 
feet distunce fallen during the two sec- 
onds. And at the exact end of the see 
ond second the acquired velocity ts 
4.4 feet per second, aud so on —New 
York American, 

What Ary Waman Krew. 

“My dear,” remarked Jones, who bad 
just finished reading a book on “The 
Wonders of Nature,” “this really is a 
remarkable work, Nature ts marvel 
vus! Stupendous! When | read a work 
like this it makes me think bow puertle. 
how insignificant is mao.” 

“Hub!” sniffed his better half. “A 
| woman doesn't have fo wade througt 
409 pages to find out the same thing” 
Judge, 


Their Brand of Pride. 
To a millionaire who had started life 
?s a poor apprentice a friend said, 
“Your women folk must be proud of 
cou, since you are self made.” 
“Yes.” he answered grimly; “yes. 
they're about as proud of me as they'd 
\* of a boumemade dress.” 


At | 
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GETTING TOGETHER 
IS THE POLIGY 


{ 
Relations of Farmers and Manufactur- 
ers—President Gordon and Mr. 
Charles Dunning 


‘ <a 

The recent annual meeting of the 
Canadian~Manufacturers’ Association 
in Montreal was noteworthy for the 
fact that’ Mr. Charles Dunning, man- 
ager of the Saskatchewan Co-Oper- 
ative Compan: at Regina, delivered, 
on special invitation, a striking ad- 
dress on the problems of Western 
Canada. Mr. Dunning’s frank but 
friendly address was heartily received 
by the manufacturers, who found 
much to ponder over in his renvarks 
on the relations of the farmers and 
the manufacturers, and the Hast and 
the West. 

Mr. C. B. Gordon, the retiring 
President of the C.M.A,, in his annual 
address, spoke in some measure along 
the same lines as Mr. Dunning, em- 
phasizing the desirability of better re- 
lations being established between the 
farmers and the manufacturers, and 
pointing out that a good deal of the 
friction arose through misunderstand- 
ing. 

Bear No Ill Will 

Commenting on the meeting, “The 
Journal of Commerce” of Montreal, 
of which Hon. W. 8. Fielding, former 
Minister of Finance m the Laurier 
Government, is editor, deals as fol- 
lows with the question of the relations 
‘between the farmers and the manu- 
;jfacturers: F 
| “President Gordon of the Canadian 
|Manufacturers’ Association delivered 
an instructive and, in the main, fair- 
‘minded address yesterday afternoon 
jon the present economic situation in 
\Canada, though there may be parts 
of it that cannot be endorsed by all. 
\It is refreshing to find that a repre- 
sentative of a particular class in the 
jcommunity is able to take a large and 
detached view of an admittedly deli- 
cate situation in which class interests 
have too largely predominated. Ex- 
tremists on both sides sometimes use 
language which tends to needlessly 
‘broaden the differences between manu- 
facturer and farmer. The leading 
editorial in a recent issue of a well 
known farmers’ paper is a case in 
point, in which the programme of 
both the Liberal and the Conservative 
parties in the Province of Ontario, 
was held up to merciless criticism 
because these were said to deal ex- 
clusively with the interests of towa 
and city dwellers end had little or 
nothing to say of the place and wel- 
fare of the farmer in our social econ- 
omy. The truth is, that the tremen- 
dous development that has taken 
place on the American continent in 
the last generation has been largely 
urban development, with European 
problems and policies to be investi- 
gated. It is perfectly true, as Mr. 
}Gordon suggests, that neither the arti- 
san nor the manufacturing classes 
have any ill-will toward the farming 
class. Nor is there any ill-will on the 
part of the farmers towards the manu- 
facturers. The interests of the two 
classes seem at times to conflict. It 
should be the work of thoughtful men 
on both sides to diminish the causes 
of difference and to bring about that 
friendly co-operation that is needed 
for the success of all. 

Home Market Necessary 

Mr. Gordon’s remarks on the ques- 
tion of our tariff policy were moder- 
ate and on lines that will be largely 
approved. He told his auditors in no 
uncertain terms that they should not 
look for any immediate or consider- 
able increase in the tariff, but rather 
that the future development of the 
tariff should be along scientific lines, 
modified as it must be from time to 
time to meet particular problems. 
Naturally, he claims the tariff is not 
responsible for any apparent lack of 
success in the farming industry. He 
appealed to the farmers to take ad- 
vantage of the great and continually 
increasing home market for cattle 
and dairy products, and drew. attention 
to the contention that wheat farming 
is a losing game in the West. The 
opinion was advanced that our Wes- 
tern farmers must adopt the mixed 
farming methods of the East if they. 
are to meet with the fullest measure 
of success. He deplored the fact that 
our stock industry is not as pros- 
perous as it ought to be, and main- 
tained that the tariff could in no way 
be blamed for that state of affairs, 
Rather, he found here a particular 
instance in which the tariff might be 
modified to meet a particular need,’4 


sa Perr ‘ 


The Cultivation 
Of Winter Rye 


ts Being Grown With Success in the 
Three Prairie Provinces 


There are many excelle: . crops of 
winter rye in the three prairie prov- 
inces this year, and the department 
of agriculture of Saskatchewan has 
shown commendable enterprise in get- 
ting out a very exccllent little bulletin 
on this crop—possibly stimulated 
thereto by the fact that the minister 


ef agriculture, Hon, W. R. Motherwell, 
has demonstrated its value on his farm 
| 
| 


‘ 


at Abernethy. 

First, let it be said that no one is 
recommending winter rye as a substi- 
tute for crops now being grown, but 
rather as an additional string which 
the farmer may have to his bow, or 
a separate basket into which he may 
profitably put a few eggs. 

One of the great claims for winter 
rye is that it is an excellent cleaning 
crop. Frank Wieneke, of Rockwood 
district, just north of Winnipeg, has 
a splendid illustration of its capabili- 
ties in this direction. He purchased 
a piece of land that was foul, as only 
Red River land. of long and careless 
cultivation can be. It was especi- 
ally bad with sow thistle. This 
land he summerfallowed carefully, and 
early in September, 1914, seeded it to 
rye.. This spring he pastured it for 
a time, and now has a fine crop which 
was in bloom on July 5th, and at the 
present time is just about ready for 
the binders. It looks good for about 
30 to 35 bushels to the acre, and best 
of all there is hardly a sow thistle to 
be ssen. As a matter of fact Mr. 
Wieneke seedead rather late. For 
cleaning purposes it can be seeded in 
July or very early in August. This/| 
gives it a good growth which may be | 
used for fall pasturing and is particu-| 
larly valuable where there are milch 
cows, as it comes in just when the; 
native grasses are dry, and being Suc: | 
culent helps to keep up the flow of 
milk. Care should be taken, however, | 
not to allow it to be pastured too 
closely, as this would endanger it 
winter killing. This rye can then be 
pastured again for several weeks in| 
the spring, and will, with any kind} 
of good weather, furnish a crop which 
will be ready for cutting well before 
the end of July. 

In Saskatchewan it is especially 
recommended as a preventive to soil 
drifting, and in some places in Alberta 
they are taking off a crop of winter 
rye, plowing the land and re-seeding to 
winter wheat. 

Mixed with other grain, crushed rye 
makes excellent hug feed. Mr. Wien- 
eke and some of his neighbors are get- 
ting very good results by using half 
rye and half oats and barley. 

A very fair quality of seed is ob-| 
tainable from the standard seed 
houses, and anyone who thinks of put- 
ting in some rye this year should see 
about it at once. If there is a special 
bit of summerfallow which you are 
anxious to clean up it would be well 
worth making the experiment with 
winter rye, and every man if he is 
attempting winter rye for the first 
time, should write to the department 
of agriculture at Regina and secure a 
copy of the bulletin above referred to. 

Don't forget that it is one of the 
earliest pastures in the spring, com-| 
ing long before the prairie grass is at 
all green or succulent. Early in April 
of the present year, horses, cattle and 
sheep were grazing on a beautiful | 
green field of rye on the farm of the 
Hon. Duncan Marshall at Olds, Al- 
berta, when the surrounding prairie 
was dry and brown. 

There has probably never been a 
year in the history of the west, when 
there were 30 many uneven fields of 
grain to be seen. This is especially 
true of the crop in central and south- 
western Saskatchewan, but occurs in! 
all the provinces. Many reasons are 
given for this. The season, of course, | 
has been an abnormal one—there 
have been blow outs, cut worms, frosts | 
and June hail. But uneven fields exist | 
where none of these exceptional con- ! 
ditions have obtained. In inquiring 
about a field on the Weyburn and 
Lethbridge branch, just a little west 
of Cadillac, which was strikingly even 
for any year and most remarkable ina 
season when all the surrounding fields 
were showing grain all the way from 
five inches to two feet high, the writer 
was informed that the owner of the 
field had planted his seed three inches 
deep, and attributed the even germ- 
ation to the fact that it had all been 
put down to the sub-surface moisture. 
The result, not only in evenness of | 
stand, but in early and well developed 
head, suggests that this is an item to 
keep in mind for future use. 

A number of experienced farmers 
are laying the uneven stand in their | 
fields to the use of single disc drill, | 
claiming that they have a tendency to 
cover the newly dropped seed with 
dry surface soil, in this way delaying 


germination. The man who seeded | 
three inches deep seeded with a 
double dise drill. Tlis may be an- 


other point for careful consideration 
in future seeding. Quite a number of 
farmers have avowed their intentions 
of never again using a single disc. 
Alberta has some tremendous crops 
of alfalfa this year. One man near 
Medicine Hat reports four tons to the | 


acre on a first cutting, and the crop | ‘ncreasing from their more intelligent | war, 


so heavy that he could not use horse 
rakes and had to do the entire work; 
with piteh forks. In as much as alfalfa! 
hay is worth $20 per ton at the present 
tme, this is a pretty profitable crop. 
This man irrigates his 50 acres with 
a home made irrigation system from a| 
neerby creek, Of course there are 
magnificent stands of alfalfa in all the 
irrigation beits of southern Alberta, 
but many of them this year have not 
been irrigated, there having been plen- 
ty of rain—in fact, many of the crops 
of non-irrigable land, are quite as 
heavy and luxuriant this yecr as those 
of the irrigation belt. There are also 
some excellent stands of timothy and 
alfalfa which certainly produce good 
results in a season like the present, 
but probably would not be so good ina 
dry year as the alfalfa alone. The 
only trouble about alfalfa this year in 
Alberta has been the fact that first 
cuttings were delayed on account of 
rain, and there was some difficulty in 
aemeg the crop. However, the second 
gro in many places is now from 
eight to ten inches high, and fields 
that have only been cut a week, are 
menos 6 very good growth. 

Another method of raising timothy 
hay, whick finds considerable favor in 
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southern Alberta, is that of discing the 
prairie sod and seeding it to timothy. 
The claim for this method is that 
there is a greater certainty of & crop 
in a dry season, It does not, however, 
as a method, meet with entire approv- 
al of the experts on experimental 
farms. 

In passing, it may be remarked that 
Alberta has an immense crop of hay of 
all kinds this year, both native and 
cultivated, and given reasonably good 
weather to put it up, will have an’ en- 
ormous amount for export over and 
above local requirements. 

While on the subject of Alberta, it 
is timely to say something of the out- 
look for fruit on the Dominion experi- 
mental farm at Lethbridge, The crab 
apple trees are laden almost to preak- 
ing, but this has occurred before, but 
this year they have the best showing 
of standard apples the farm has ever 
seen, and a very good showing of 
hardy plums, It is ~ery interesting to 
note that while the trees Lbiossomed 
profusely on all sides, the fruit is 
almost entirely on the east side of the 
trees, or the side away from the pre- 
vailing winds at blossom time. The 
wind in southern Alberta is one of the 
big factors always to be reckoned with 
and therefore shelter belts are the 
first essential in the production of 
both fruit and v.getables, On the 10th 
of July, when the writer saw the ap- 
ple trees, there was a strong north-/ goods we require for export.” 
west wind blowing, and while the sun The total population of Great Bri'‘- 
was bright, it was cold enough in the} ain spends in the normal way about 
wind to make a heavy coat :cceptable. |} £2,000,000 a year, and now the 
Inside the shelter belts of the Experi-| war igs making it spend half as much 
mental Farm, however, where the} again—another £1,000,000 a year, or 
fruit orchards are located, it was just} £3,000,000 a day. 

a nice warm summer day. The black “How, then, can we find the three 
and red currant bushes, laden with] million pounds’ worth of commod 
fruit, hardly stirred a leaf, and only} ities that the government much each 
the tops of the apple, crabapple and| day obtain?” asks the New Nation. 
plum trees were affected by the wind.! The answer is that, except for certain 
Given proper shelter by the swift) quite limited resources, there is only 
growing willows and cotton woods] one way, and that is for the whole 
there seems no reason why apple and| nation to diminish its private con 
plum culture should not be reasonably | sumption. We must in. substance 
successful in any of the open prairie| pay for the. war by our personal ab 
country, but the shelter belts are un-| stinence from expenditure in order 
questionably the first essential. that our savings may be available, 

A, method of developing a shelter) whether as loans or as taxes, to keep 
belt which has been tried witha great | the army and navy going.” 
deal of success, particularly in some “We have, it is true, as our first 
of the more open spaces of central] resource our normal annual surplus 
Saskatchewan, is that of planting a|of production over consumption, the 
double row of sux flowers on éach side| annual savings that we put into new 
of the little trees, yearly, for the first! mills and machinery, railways, and 
few years. The sun flowers grow rap-| houses all over t = world. These 
idly and rank in the strong soil, and|two or three hundred millions—the 
form a temporary shelter for the fut-|treasury having wiscly stopped all 
ure shelter belt, and if the stalks are; put the absolutely necessary new 
left in the ground all winter, they col-| capital issues—we are already lend- 
lect any snow that falls, and this way| ing to the government in one or other 
give help in winter as well a3; sum-| form, often without being aware of it. 
mer. “As our second resource we can, 

It is extremely interesting to meet) it is suggested, draw upon accumula- 
in Saskatchewan and Alberta 1 en and | tions, realize part of our immense in- 
women who have moved to these prov-| yested wealth, or at any rate borrow | 
inces from Manitoba. Almost invari-|on our still unrivalted national credit. 


Practice Economy 


Extravagance is Treason, Says Public 
Opinion 


A great call comes to this country 
today to simplify its way of life, so 
that it may pay its bills, says Public 
Opinion, ; 

“Every preacher, teacher, editor, 
recruiting speaker ought to imprers 
upon the public the plain fact that 
everyone cor a in any form of 
expenditure not directly conducive to 
the health and efficiency of himself 
and his family is helping to ‘crab’ the 
successful conduct of the war,” says 
the Nation. 

The new chancellor of the ex- 
chequer told the house of commons 
that “personal cxtravagance must be 
avoided during the war. 

“If we are to maintain our great 
financial position and to emerge from 
this war, not merely victorious on the 
battlefield, but with our financial 
position unimpaired, we must make 
great sacrifices now. 

“If we spend £1,000 in buying a 
fine new motor car, we are devoting 
energy which might be devoted to 
the manufacture of goods for export. 
There is not energy enough in the 

| country to manufacture all the goods 
which we ordinarily require and the 


ably they say, “We miss Manitoba for| Unfortunately, as we now have to 
the trees’? and yet 35 years ago the! learn, this, in a world war, is to a 
whole of southern Manitoba was al-| great extent an illusion, Our ‘in- 
most, if not quite as bare, as the most} vestments’ are of no use in this 
open spaces of Saskatchewa.. and Al-| emergency—seeing that they are not 
Lerta. Manitobens owe more than/themselves food or shells or rifles— 
they are willing to acknowl dge to the! except as things to sell or pledge to 
e:ample of their Mennonite nreighbors,| other nations as a means of getting 
in the matter of tree planting. The! more of the indispensable commodi- 
Mennonites more than a century ago,| ties into the country. 

the urgent request of Catherine of “Now it is practically only in the 
R'ssia, colonize. the steppes along| United States that there are people 
tLe Black Sea, anu as part of their] who can, to any appreciable amount, 
ex-mption from military duty, yearly} buy our securities or make us loans, 
planted for the government of Russia, | and even here the limit is very quick- 
thousands of trees on the open plains. | ly reached. 
When the Russian government, in the|that it is already close at hand. In 
early days of 1869 and '70 strove to| these days every nation needs every 
ignore Catherino’s contract \.ith these| penny of its own wealth. 

“We can, in fact, look only to our 
own personal abstinence from  con- 
sumption, each !n his own degree, for 


service, it was a bad thing for Russia 
and a very good thing for Western 
Canada, for they came in thousands to! finding during the coming year at 
the prairies bringing their tree plant-/| least five hundred million pounds to 
ing habit with them, and to them is} carry on the war. 
due very much of the treed beauty| “Fortunately our resources in this 
which is now a feature of Manitoba] way are extensive, if we can only be 
landscapes.—Manitoba Free Press. induced to take advantage of them, 
+ eeeeneicenel We have hitherto been, as a nation, 
the most lavish in our living of any 
on the earth, except, perhaps, the 
United States, Australia and New 
Zealand, to whom we have set an ex- 
travagant example. In alcoholic and 
other artificial drinks, in costly and 
unnecessary clo nes, in new motor- 
cars and petro] for pleasure riding, in 
tobacco, in a quite absurd multiplica- 
tion of domestic servants, in the min- 


Bad Spellers 

Lord Wolseley noted that spelling) 
had been the weak point of many, 
great commanders. He was defending | 
Mariborough against the charge of il- 
literacy, brought by Lord Chesterfield | 
for one who said he was “imminentiy 
illiterate, wrote bad English and spelt} 
it worse.” Wolseley replied that a 
great many of Marlborough’s dis- 


There are, indeed, signs | 


tinguished contemporaries, such as 
Lord Chancellor Somers, spelied quite 
as badly and that Wellington and Na- 
poleon also were among those who} 
could never learn to do it properly.— 
London Telegraph, 


Not Her Fault 

“It is the duty of every man and| 
woman to be married at the age of 
twenty-two,” said the lecturer, 

“Well,” said a ‘oman of thirty, with 
some asperity, “you needn't tell me} 
tLat. Talk to the men.” i 

After more than 6,000 years of pro-! 
duction in the olde. countries of Eur- 
ope the yields of crops are large and | 


methods of intensive culture, 


He Explained It 
Wife—John, I saw in the paper 
that a nautical mile in nearly a 
seventh more than a land mile. Why} 
is that, I wonder? | 
Husband—Well—er—you know, my 
dear, that things swell in the water. 


Making the Best of His Bent { 
Hepsy—That boy of ours seems 
mighty fond of tendin’ to other folks’ | 

business. 

Hiram—Guess we'll hev to make a 
lawyer of him, Then he'll git paid for 
doin’ of it. 


She—Are your intent'ons towards 
the widow really serious? 

He—They are! I intend, if possible, 
to get out of her clutches, 


Her Father—You've been calling on 
my daughter for some time, young 
man. Why doen't you come down to 
business. ; 

ounes— Very 
you going to le 


His a hee 4 th. way, what do you 
think of the Mexican imbroglio? 

Mr. Malaprop—To tell the truth, 1 
hke old-fashioned American fruits the 
best.—Judge. 


well! How much are 
ave her? 


istrations of hundreds of thousands 
of men and women kept to amuse us, 


‘or to enable us to enjoy unduly pro- 


longed holidays, we spend, in the ag- 
gregate, many hundreds of millions— 
far more than any other nation in Eur- 
ope. It is a weakness common to all 
classes. The poor are in their degree 
often quite as extravagant as_ the 
wealthy. 
“At the present crisis anything but 
the simplest living and the most rigid 
personal qaconomy is, whatever the in- 
come, virtually an act of treason.” 


Put Soldiers on Land 

The extensive location of Canadian 
soldiers on western lands after the 
is foreshadowed by letters re- 
ceived at Ottawa. As yet, of course, 
nothing definite has been arranged, 
but the suggestion i: that the British 
government may conclude an agree- 
ment with the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way whereby great numbers of re- 


turned soldiers may be aided to take 
up C.P.R. or other ‘ands and become 
homesteaders, This is regarded as a 
practical way of assisting men to 
whom the empire is indebted but who 
themselves would not have the cap.tal 
required. 


Losses From Hog Cholera 

The U.S. department of agriculture 
has estimated that during the past 
year the losses of hogs from cholera 
were still larger than in a normal 
year, but smaller chan in the preced- 
ing year. Losses from this disease 
during the year ending March. 31st, 
1914, were estimated at 119 per -thous- 
and, and it ig probable the losses of 
the following year were 100 per thous- 
and or possibly ler:, 
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Vision in the Eyes 


Why It Does Not Appear Absolutely 
Dark When You Wink 

When a person winks his eyes le 
momentarily covers the extire eye- 
balis and everything therefore shoula 
turn absolutely black and be in total 
darkness for the instant. As a matter 
of fact, he certainly is in total dark- 
ness, but he is unconscious of same 

The reason he is unconscious is that 
the eye is incapable of removing a cer- 
tain view from itself until an eighth of 
. second has elapsed. So the view seen 
just before the ball goes into eclipse 
continues to be seen tor an eighth of 
second. But as the eye is not covereu 
by the lid as long as this, a new view 
arrives to supplemcunt the old view be 
fore the old one has vanished, Thu: 
the darkness is nov noticed, althougu 
there is no doubt that it exists. 

This same peculiarity of the eye en- 
ables moving pictures to have their be- 
ing. It also is the reason why a light- 
ed torch whirled rapidly around shows 
a path instead of a sequence of 
torches. Also why a rapidly rotating 
wheel does not show its spokes, If a 
snapshot be taken 0” such a wheel it 
does show the spokes, however, and 
proves the above fact of persistence. 
Or if the wheel be viewed by «. lightn- 
ing flash it shows them.—New York 
World. 


Homemade Trousers 


With a Word to the Woman Who 
Makes Her Own Gowns 

Would men ever get anywhere, do 
you think, if they fussed around with 
as Many disconnected things as most 
women do? And the_ worst of our 
case is tnat we are rather inclined to 
point with pride to what is really one 
of the most vicious habits of vur sex 

We have all seen the swelling *satis- 
faction with which the ecmely young 
schooimaam, complimented upon a 
pretty gown, announces, “I made -t 
myself.” And we lave all heard th2 
chorus of admiring approbation foilow- 
ing the anonuncement—joined in it, 
perhaps, and asked to borrow the pat- 
tern. But really, viewed in the light of 
reason, What is there about the feat 
upon which she should so plume her- 
self? 

Suppose that a -nan_ should point 
proudly to his nether sarments and 
say: “Lo! I made {hese trousers.” 1 
have not a mental picture of even the 
most economical o. his fellow clerks 
or mail carriers, or clergymen, or 
school teachers, crowding around to 
admire and cry: “What a splendid 
way to spend your time out of busi- 
ness hours! And it looks just like a 
tailor mace.” 

Which last is just as truly a lie 


when we tell it to our fellow women} 


as it would be if men told it to mex. 
—Mary Lee Harkness in Atlantic. 


Joffre, the Trust of France 

Joffre, a hearty, hale, most whole- 
somely sane man, well around» the 
corner of the sixties, imitates none of 
the traditional habits of great com- 
manders. He does not dictate three or 
four telegrams and letters at once. 
He takes more than three hours a day 
sleep. He does not eat in a state of 
trance. Quite the contrary. He isa 
good feeder and a good sleeper. Regu- 
lar meals and seven straight hours of 
sleep from nine at night until four in 
the morning are his routine. But in 
all the remaining seventeen hours of 
the twenty-four the entire French 
army knows that “the old man” is 
awake. 

As to the final result, not the re- 
motest shadow of doubt for a moment 
crosses his mind. He is as certain of 
victory as he is of his existence, To 
every man in the French army he has 
imparted precisely this same confid- 
ence. And as it is in the army, so it 
is in the entire nation. “General 
Joffre knows we are going to win, 
therefore we are going to win.” This 
is the beginning and the end of the 
French war creed.—New York Sun. 


Frontier Day at Banff 

The C.P-R. has taken an interest 
in furthering a stampede for frontier 
da- at Bann this year. A big arena 
has already been bu'‘lt and a grand 
stand capable of accommodating 1,000 
people, is about ready. The best rid- 
ers and racers have been secured; and 
a picturesque spectacle is promised 
the summer tourists, who will see a 
bit of western life fast disappearing 
before the ruthless march of civiliza- 
tion and stucco. 

Three years ago there was a stam- 
pede arranged for the delectation of 
the Duke’ of Connaught, and was a 
huge success. It is hoped to surpass 
that exhibition by the forthcoming 
frontier day ab Banff, where the nat- 
ural amphitheatre of the hills lends 
itself to the spectacle which cannot 
much longer be repeated, under the 
changed conditions of ilfe, which re- 
duce all to an unbending uniformity. 


Kaiser’s Personal Loss Twenty Million 

A private letter from Berlin de- 
clares the kaiser’s personal loss owing 
to the war is about $20,000,000. It is 
mainly due to depreciation of stock in 
shipping and manufacturing concerns 
in which he ‘s a large investor. 

The kings of Bavaria, Saxony and 
Wurttemburg and the grand duke of 
Baden, as well as other German 
princes, also have lost heavily, 


Pat and Mike were crossing the river 
on a ferryboat. They were watching 
intently a big dredging barge that was 
sencing its Mammoth scoops under 
the water and bringing up tons of 
mud, “Pat,” says M ke, “wouldn't yez 
lo‘ke to be aworkin’ over there on 
that mud-digger?” “Yis,” says Pat, 
“but, begorra, Oi'd hate to be wan of 
the fellerg under the water that's fill- 
in’ up thim shovels.” 
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Summer Care 
Of Poultry 


Extra Care Taken at This Season is 
Well Repaid 

When we think of the brave effort 
that is made to keep everything spick 
and span and such caretul attentio) 
given to the wants of the poultry in 
(he winter time when eggs are high 
in pr.ce and every effort is made to 
get as Many of them as possible, it is 
surprising that more attention 18 not 
given to the flock during the summer 
season when the biris tnat are to pro- 
juce the winter eggs are getting their 
srowth and start to make them eith- 

vapabie of being heavy producers 
vr just ordinary poorly produced stock 
chat can only possibly give second- 
class resuts, 

True, it is that naturar conditions 
can more frequently be given the 
birds with little effort during the sum- 
mer when they are more or less at 
liberty, but there are conditions that 
arise almost more serious than those 
likely to develop when eva~ything is 
frozen up and undesirable germ de- 
ve.6pment entirely dormant for the 
time being. Where but a smail flock 
is kept and they have unlimited free- 
dom, usually the birds can look after 
tnemselves fully as well, but if num- 
bers are to be hanaied they need 
closer attention to detail during the 
hot months than at any time orf the 
year. At this season of the year, 
woen many are inclined to ease up on 
their labors, on account of the dis- 
comfort of extra effort in the hot 
weather, is the time we should be giv- 
ing the closest attention to the little 
details that will mean so much to 
keeping the birds in the best condition 
if we would wish to have the best re- 
sults the following winter and prepare 
for better producers for years to come. 

The subject of this article might be 
divided for convenience into three 
parts, namely, housifig conditions, 
yard conditions and food. Housing 
conditions will have reference to bota 
the breeding stock and the young 
chicks. With the ‘former the import- 
ant requirements are to see that the 
houses become as well supplied with 
fr.sh air all the time as possible. This 
‘an pe accomplished by removing ait 


coops open as possible without creat- 
ing drafts on the birds at night 
Houses that are closed up much be- 
come stuffy and hot and the birds suf- 
fer exceedingly with the heat at night 
when they are roosting 1n them. 
greatest attention must be given to 
keeping the coop absolutely clean and 
where it is possible removal of 
droppings every day should be prac- 
tised. Frequent use of disinfectan’: 
should be used and suitablo red mite 
exterminators should be used on the 
roosts and their supports so that the 
birds will not con.e 
in the morning used up from supply- 
ing these blood-sucking insects witha 
bountiful supply of rich chicken blood. 
A sprinkling of air-slacked lime on the 


| 
| 


found to be a valuable aid in suppress- 
|ing odors. 

With the small chicks the precau- 
tions suggested are even more im- 
.portant than they are with the older 
bir Is, 


tiens than the large fowls and good 
results are absolutely impossible un- 
less the strictest attention 
to clean coops, open to all the fresh 


so that there cantot be the slightest 
danger of overcrowding, or housing to 
gether chicks that are not mostly 
about the same age. The younger 
ones are bound to get hard usage at 
the hands of the older ones and it is 
| :mpossible that they shall do well un- 
less they are given coops to them- 
selves and have the 
they would get if there were no larger 
birds about the place. 

Yard conditions we might divide in- 
to condition of the soil, shade, and 
amount of room given to the flock. 
With the old birds where there might 
be a tendency to keep them on the 
same ground continually, it is very im- 
| portant to see that the ground is kept 
stirred up or the soil will become sour- 
ed and in such condition that the best 
|} results cannot be had, Of course, if 
{this is large enough so that grass is 
grown without being spoiled by the 
flock, this danger is not so likely to 
exist, but it is practically impossible 
to keep birds confined to small yards 
without having the soil contaminated 
unless preventive Means are used. 


ally with air-slacked lime and growth 
of some quick-growing vegetation 
shoud take care of the matter ef- 
fectively and prevent any danger of 
‘loss from this cause. 

Shade of some sort or other should 
be provided for the birds. If trees are 
not available, some artificial shado 
must be given them. Don’t forget the 
dust bath. This is very important and 
usually vevy easy to supply. If some 
part of the yard is kept worked up a 
little for the birds they will usually 
keep it nice and fine so that they can 
dust in it t will 

All of the above is equally true in 
the case of the young chicks, only 
that they can stand less than th 
large fowls and will suffer more readi- 
ly where they are not given these 
protective conditions. If possible the 
chicks should be grown on different 
ground each year ard not more than 
the number the land will stand should 
be raised on it. The little fellows 
should be allowed to range as far as 
possible ard have abundance of sun- 
shine and shade so that they can have 
the benefit of either at will, Lon 
growth and bushes afford ideal pro- 
tection from wind and help much in 
adding to the undisturbed growth of a 
proving flock. Corn fields and fields 

esring such like crops are the very 
best places to allow the small chicks 
to range and if their coops can be 
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windows and making as much of the | 


The} 


the | 


from the roosts | 


| dropping boards after cleaning will be | 


These tender little fellows are | 
iaore readily harmed by dirty condi-| 


is given | 


air they can get and sufficient room | 


same attention | 


Digging in the soil, treating occasior- | 


—- 


placed in proximity to such it will 
prove the very best arrangement that 
could be secured. 

Food in the summer season is just 
as important as at any other time. 
Perhaps more or less is due to im- 
proper feedng than most people imag- 
ine. This is especially trus of over- 
feeding. It is a simple matter to re- 
duce tho amount of food the old flock 
tel and practically eliminate such 

eating foods as corn and buckwheat, 
However, we believe ifa variety is fed 
in limited quantities the birds will get 
along very nicely and give first-class 
resuits. It is not quite as important 
what kinds of grain they get ag the 
number of varieties of grain offered 
them, The birds can balance it to 


their individual requirements and thea © 


they do not get more than they can 
eat up nicely whict. will be evident at 
feeding time. Dry t2ash of good bai- 
ance can be used with the best resui.s 
and danger from overfeeding is prac- 
tically done away with. 

Too much water cannot be supplied 
the birds at this tiine and the oftener 
it is changed the tresher and cooer 
will be tor them. Special attention to 
this detail will result in more eggs 
when many birds are resting or loa.- 
ing and have better birds to onier tue 
fall and winter for business at that 
time.. 

With the ‘small chicks feed an’ 
water require closest attention § in 
every detail. We Lave not found any- 
thing to replace a good commercial 
chick food for the rst six wees, 
Usually we give treats of some sort of 
meat cooked and cut up for the every 
other day or so and hard boiled egys 
when we can spare them. As tio 
weather gets warm the danger seeiwa 
to lie in any end -‘uvor to force the lit- 
tle fellows and generally with sloppy 
feed of some sori or other start bowel 
trouble that will bring Visaster to a 
400d many of them. A ittle food otten, 
of big variety, and a: muca miik as 
we can jet them uave gives a chica 
as good a start as anything, and par- 
ticular attention during the hot weati- 
er must be paid to see that they do 
not get too much. Good, dry masi, of 
course, prevents this likelihood of 
over-feedit.g and while we are coming 
| to use the system more and more a 
| little time is ga_nee py us by using 
| wet mash made up ijargely of bran aad 
| ground grains moistened to a crumiiy 
| ness with sour or sweet milk. We be- 
lieve the birds featLer better and pos- 
sibly are seady just a little sooner 
; than with the dry mash entirely. 

If these detai's are give: close at- 
tention, innumerabls difficulties that 
may arise may be avoided, such av 
roup, canker, chickenpox, going lig! 
consumption, and ail forms of lost vit- 
ality due to being fairly eaten up wi.. 
mites and lice that multiply by the 
millions where the condition. favor 
them, 

It may seem easier to overlook 
these little details during the hot days, 
but we fully believe every effort made 
| to stick to the attending to the neces- 

sary daily details for success will -be 
well repaid in the increased resuits 


) that cannot help but be evident wan 


the chicks come to maturity.—A. P. 
Vary hall, Niagara Falls, Canada, 
Breeder Niagradot White Wyandotte:. 


The N ew Warrior 


Science and Organization in the Fie'd 
of Battle 
| The modern pattie is won not only 
in the piaying-neias, but 
Senais, tue lorges, and tue tactories of 
| the country at war. Up against the oid 
; type of maniy, ciean-uguting, courag- 
eous Englishman comes a new type vf 
| Sclentinc warrior, who laughs to scor: 
| the old ruies of gentiemaniy wariare, 
Plays out Of bounds without the sligut- 
| est scruple if he thinks he can get a 
| yard nearer his goal, and comes arm- 
|} ed with a Lideous panoply of sc:entine 
weapons to ve used without mercy up- 
on man, woman, or child, 30 long as 
they help in the slightest degree to 
|} hack the way through or to inspire 


j) terror, Such is the German of today, 
; Who, in the name of science, eilic- 
lency, organization, throws his dha.- 


leuge to the old and chivalrous fight- 
;ing spirit of his neighbors. it now 
| fails to them to show that, while this 
| good fighting spirit is intact, they can 
| make themselves the equal .and the 
| Superior of their scientific enemy, it 
can be done, and, if and when it is 
done, we believe that the old fighting 
Spirit will still prove itself the super- 
lor, But the millions of young me 
who are going into the firing line must 
have behind them the concentrated 
energy of the whole country, ant 
| whatever science and organization are 
doing for their opponents must be 
done for them.—Westminster Gazett 2. 


-_—_______ 


The practice induized in by German 
soldiers at the front of sending home 
the empty shelis of spent cartridges, 
to be made into bracelets and other 
souvenirs, hag been stopped in the 
Second Bavarian Army Corps. The 
commander of that corps has issue . 
the following order: 

“It has been brought to our atten: 
tion that the soldiers at the front in 
France are utilizing empty shells o' 
rifle cartridges for the making of sou- 
renirs, Sracelets and other articles of 
ornament. In doing this they are us- 
ing the property of the imperial gov- 
ement and this practice is absolute- 
y prohibited. Soldiers having empty 
cartridge ehells will hereafte* forward 


them to the neares‘ artilker; depot of 
the government,” 


; There is no such pleasure gained 
from $100 left to you as comes from 
$1 you have earned. Shed no tears 
over the fact that you seem to find no 
easy money. 


“IT see, Mrs, Nurich, that the British 
soldiers have resorted to the use of re- 
spirators.” 


“Heavens! Ain't they gonna stop at 


anything short of murder?” 


A‘is good tea’ 


in the ai» 


e 


its NOES 


THE JOURNAL, MIRROR, ALBERTA 


Farmer-Banker _|Years No Test of | 
Co-Operation Age says Physician 


Future Industrial Prosperity Depends | pr, Friedman Declares Elderly Men 
on Co-operation, Says American Are Valuable as Checks on 


1 ‘tinal Pa hs Youthful Radicalism 

- conference has no] ‘Th, 
ordinary significance at this time. It Por always te oemsares by the ox: 
‘8 an opportunity to bring a lagging! panse of years he has lived and that, 
aay uateee up to date. Free aud] yniess distinctly or prematurely sen- 
easy America, willingly or unwilling-|jje, elderiy men “can act ag libraries 


PROGRAM OF CENTENARY PEACE 
CELEBRATION HAS BEEN MODIFIED 


WONDERFUL UNANIMITY OF TWO GREAT NATIONS 


WHY GREAT BRITAIN OCCUPIES THE 
FOREMOST POSITION IN THE WAR 


ON DIFFERENT FOOTING THAN OTHER NATIONS 


Forthcoming Cele ration in Connec:ion with the Hundred Years 


a The Influence Which Drew Russia and France into the Conflict 
‘y, Must pull it 


of Peace will be Somewhat Curtailed Owing to the War, 
But when War is Over a Large Festival will be Held 


Owing to the war the program of 
the forthcoming celebrations in con- 
nection with the hundred years of 
aero between Great Britain and the 

nited States has been somewhat 
modified. This decision has been 
reached after consultation between 
the leading men responsible for the 
preparations, In the midst of a ter- 
rible conflict it did not appear seem- 
ly that public rejoicings should be 
encouraged. This part of the pro 
gram, accordingly, has been postpon- 
ed till a more convenient season. 
When the war is over and peace once 
more reigns throughout Europe the 
festivities will be held on a scale that 
be not only voice Canadian sentiment 

ward the great republic to the south, 
but also give full vent to the feelings 
of relief that the most terrible war in 
the world’s histo~y has been brought 
to a close. 

The Canadian Peaoe Centenary as- 
sociation—which, by the way, is not 
and never has been a “Peace Society” 
—has just issued a pamphlet which 
sheds an interesting light on the tem- 
per prevailing between the Canadian 
and American peoples. The ratifica- 
tion of the treaty of Ghent took place 
on February 17, 1815, and on the 
centenary date great numbers of mes- 
fages were exchanged between the 
president of the Canadian .eace Cen- 
tenary association, Sir Edmund Walk- 
er, and the governors of the States; 
between cities and towns on both 
sides of the line; between boards of 
trade, and even between individual 


Prices Still Higher 


Cost of Living Has Gone up Since the 
War 


The annual report of the depart- 
ment of labor on prices of who.esaie 
and other goods during 1914 states 
that “the factor which cuiefly affected 
Canadian prices during the year 1914 
was tht outbreak in August of the 
great European war, From January 
until April the general price level was 
steady with a sight tendency upward; 
thereafter there was a decline of two 
points in the index number, during 
June and July, the latter being the 
lowest month of the year. The war, 
however, at once caused advances of 
about seven points, and though there 
was a reaction almost immediately 
and although the year ended on ap- 
proximately the same level as it be- 
gin, the effect on the average for the 
12 months was a rise. The depart 
mental index number (which includes 
202 commodities) stood at 136.1 for 
1914, compared witn 135.5 for 1913, 
and 134.4 for 1912, these numbers be- 
ing percentages of the average prices 
prevailing during the decade 1890-9, 
the period adopted by the depart- 
ments as the basis of comparison. The 
point reached in September, name.y 
141.4, was the highest recorded by the 
department since 1890. 

The chief increases for the year as 
a whole appeared in the groups, 
grains and fodder, which rose 14 per 
cent.: animals and meats, 6 per cent.; 
woollens, 8 per cent.; hides, 10 per 
cent.; drugs and chemicals, 7 per 
cent. Raw furs declined 33 per cent., 
fue] and lighting 6 per cent. and cot- 
tous 5 per cent. Food prices return- 
ed to the high levels that prevailed 
in the latter part of 1911 and early 


1912. Meats were on a high level 
throughout the year, but showed 
much weakness in the last three 


months. 


| bacco Specialist, 


firms and their correspondents across 
the border. ‘These are printed in the 
pamphlet, and bear witness to a cord- 
jality of spirit which afiords a wel- 
come contrast to the dark animosities 
which make other continents 80 
dreadful a spectacle today. 

These messages display a wonderful 
unanimity of conviction, and it may 
be added that many o. those from the 
neighboring republic convey the 
heartiest good wishes for the success 
of our cause. Another feature of the 
pamphiet is the description of the ser- 
vices held on Sunday, February 14, in 
an extraordinary number of courches 
in both countries. 

The public ceiebrations of this tri- 
umph of reasonabieness and good-wit 
should be one of the earliest events 
after the conclusion of the present 
dreadful struggle. 

In the meantime the most import- 
ant part of the program is being car- 
ried through, The education of pub- 
lic opinion and the cultivation of a 
reasonable attitude of mind in the 
conduct of international relations are 
being emphasized. 

The mayor of Cleveland, replying to 
a message from Toronto, says:. 

“The preservation of peace for 100 
years between two great peoples with 
an unfortified boundary of 4,000 miles 
is the greatest achievement in the 
history of natio:s. May the next 100 
years further strengthen our cordial 
good-will, and may our example teach 
men everywhere the possibilities of 
permanent peace with honor.” 


Seasonable Hints 


Advice Given on Agricultural Prob- 
lems by Experimental Stations 
Under the auspices of the Dominion 
Experimental farms a quarterly publi- 
cation is being issued entitled “‘Sea- 
sonable Hints,” to which the princi- 
pal author.ties at the Central Farm 
contribute. On the cover a map in 
outline is given with the location of 
the farms, stations and substations 
indicated by signs. Beneath the map 
in an invitation to all and sundry hav- 
ing agricu-tural problems they wisa 
solved to send them to any of the 
pr.ncipals at the farms or superin- 
tendents of the stations, the post of- 
fice addresses of whom are given. Di- 
rector Grisdale, of the Experimental 
Farms, says that the first number was 
so flatteringly received that he and 
his staff are encovraged to hope for 
even a better reception for this num- 
ber. 
Husbandman, deals with live stock; 
Mr. F. C. Elford, 
Husbandman, advises on 
and disposition of poultry; Mr. W. L. 
Graham, Field Husbandry Division, 
| gives timely suggestions regarding 
| tae care and harvesting of field crops; 
| Dr. M. O. Malte, Dominion Agrostolo- 
gist, talks on forage plants; Mr. H. ¢. 
Gussow, Dominion Botanist, throws 
light on thé best treatment of pota- 
toes, alfalfa, wheat barley, fruit trees, 
to preserve their health; Mr. W. T. 
Ttacoun speaks of crchard cultivation, 
of cover crops, of spraying and of 
cara of the potato plant; Mr. k W. L. 
Sladen, Apiarist. gives practical coun- 
sel on bee culture and preparation for 
winter; Mr. F. Charlan, Dominion To- 
deals with matters 
whereof he knows relative to the 
growth and development of the to- 
bacco plant, and Dr. Frank T. Shutt, 
Dominion Chemist, briefly furnishes 
sage advice regard.ig the farm water 


Mr. E. 8. Archibald, Dominion 


Dominion Pouitry 
the care 


self together for future 


industrial prosperity in much the 
same way that Europe in waging the 
wat. The enormous advantages of 


national co-operation will accrue to a 
country at peace as well as a country 
at war. is it to be supposed for a 
second that Great Britain will let 
Lloyd George go at the end of the 
war in the face of the trade machine 
that the German government has per- 
fected? 

Co-operation that Americans have 
so voluminously talked about and :o 
generally neglected has now become a 
aecessity. Business men, legislators, 
producers, and consumers must organ- 
ize if the United States is to take a 
position in proportion to its sfze, 
riches, ability and resources. In an 
age of world co-operation an exagger- 
ated individualism must not confuse 
democratic progress. When America 
was sparsely settled with hunters, 
herders, and farmers individualism 
was a practical and natural love. Now 
millions of mouths are to be fed and 
aands kept busy torough industr.al ac- 
tivity in domestic and foreign trade 
if the German government organizes 
one of™those efficisnt combinations 
known as the cartel, to sell pencils in 
Peru, then the merchants of this coun- 
try must do the sama. 

But it does not mean that the Amer 
ican government 1s suddenly to be- 
come paternalistic or develop into a 
state socialism. Jf the inteliigent in- 
dividual accepts the new co operative 
world and the banker will work wita 
the farmer not for i.amediate but ulti- 
mate gains, public opinion wll never 
impose upon him. Co-operation in 
place of individualism does not run 
counter to any democratic principles 
or theories, but merely puts them on 
trial again. Can an individualistic 
democracy adapt itself intelligentiy to 
the methods that will bring the great- 
est prosperity to the country? 

The farmer-banker method of wort: 
ing out the problem is in harmony 
with the best traditions of democratic 
Americanism.—Chicago Tribune. 


More Men Needed 


Lord Kitchener's Grave Statement in 
Respect to Recuiting 

Lord Kitcheners Guildhall speech 
in aid of recgruiting is the most ser- 
ious utterance on this subject—and 
the cognant subject of the gravity ot 
he present military situation—wuico 
has yet been heard. 

He not only repeats his prediction 
of ten months ago, that the war 
would be a long one—he not only reit- 
ates with greater insistence his call 
for “men and still more men”—but he 
adds that “our position today is at 
least as serious as it was then.” 


sentences from the iron Kitchener: 

“There still remains a vital neec for 
men to fill the ranks of our armies, 
and it is to emphasize this point and 
to bring it home to the people of this 
country that I have come here. 

“When I took up the offics I hold, I 
did so as a soldier, and not as a poli- 
tician, and I warned my fellow-coun- 
trymen that the war would be not only 
arduous but long. In one of my 
earliest statements, made after the 
beginning of the war, I said that 1 
should require ‘more men and still 
more, until the encmy is crushed.’ I 
repeat that statement today with even 
greater insistence. 

“All the reasons which led me to 
think, in August, 1914, that this war 
would be a prolonged one, hold good 
at the present time. It is true that 
we are in an immeasurably better sit- 


Listen to these stinging, stunning kb 


of knowleoge and experience, as coun. 
cillors and advisors—if they have had 
the experience,” declares Dr, Henry 
M. Friedman, acting assistant surgeon 
of the United States Public Health 
Service. He so states in an article in 
the New York Medical Journal. 

“They should excel in strength of 
reason, cool judgment, mature counsel 
and broad discretion,” writes Dr. 
Friedman. “The term senate is de- 
rived from the Latin senes—the old 
men; the Roman senators held their 
exalted positions for their age and the 
consequent qualities. Yet one may be 
as much past the age of discretion as 
before it. 

“The conservative tendencies of 
this period are valuable as checks to 
tne exuberant radicalism of youth. 

The limit of age—of human life— 
writes Dr. Friendman, ‘can bé gauged 
only in a general way. He directs at 
tention to Thomas Parr, who died in 
1635 at the age of 112 and mentions 
an account of a person living 370 
years. 

“The limit of life,” 
“has been placed at six or seven times 
the time for maturity. The immediate 
cause of death is generally some well 
marked disease. The morality among 
the agad is less than among the young 
ind the more vigorous; the latter are 
naturally more exposed to the casual- 
ties of life. 

“An old man, even of a bad constitu- 
tion, who .bears a regular and sober 
life, is surar of a ‘ong one than the 
young man of the best constitution 
who leads a disorderly life. Extravag- 
ance with life must everywhere be 
discouraged. Man does not die; he 
kills himself. 

“Religious life favors longevity, be- 
cause it breeds an optimism, ease and 
contentment that help one to meet the 
adversities of life with more courage 
and endurance. 

“In order to enjoy life past forty it 
is said that one must have attained 
some degree of success. Nothing 
makes the contemplation of old age 
30 discouraging as to reflect upon past 
yoars or mere existence and no ac- 
complishment.” 

The great general average for years 
of activity in all endeavors, says Dr. 
Friedman, is forty. He adds, however, 
that there have been many great 
works accomplished by a few really 
great elderly men. 

“When it is appreciated,” he writes, 
“that there are rot more than perhaps 
five hundred really great men in the 
history of the world, one must under- 
stand what a very small percentage 
Lave managed to break through the 
shell of mediocrity. Galton estimates 
that seventy per cent. of their work 
was completed before forty-five and 
eighty per cent. before fifty years of 
age. 

“Old age is a vascular problem and 
as been well expressed in the axiom 
that a man is as old as his arteries.” 


he continues, 


Shortage of Labor 


A Famine of Unskilled Labor is Pr2- 
dicted 


According to C.P.R. advices there 
is likely to be a shortage of farm lab- 
or in the west in the fall. There 
are alrealy over 100,000 of our Can- 
adian young men under arms, and 
the war may demand more. Immi- 
gration is, of course, at a standstill. 
It will be impossible to get men from 
the east, where men are scarce, and 
|men who, after the harvest, would be 
| a burden on the people. 

The question is, where will the men 
|/come from? The press is advising the 
farmers to hire men now and to hire 


Were Irresistible, but Britain was not Immediately Involved 
—Fighting to give Every Nation a Right to Exist 


It 18 a fact ag unueniable ag it is 
remarkable, that aithough put remote- 
sy connected with the imme siate con- | 
ditions which precipitated the war, | 
ureat Britain occupies today tue posi- 
tion of greatest prominence im the 
struggle. The te-ritory in which the 
samypaign is raging is not British terri- 
tory and the number of men that 
Great Britain actuaily has engaged is 
much smaiier than that oi either Rus- 
sia or France, yet, somehow the con 
viction ‘.as torced itself }ome upon 
the public mind t' at Great Britain 
veally nag more at stake in this great 
vontlict taan either of her allies, and 
that the heaviest share of the tremen- 
ious responsibilitics of the war rests 
ipon the British people. This thought 
.8 expressed by one wr.icr will meet 
with acquiescence from all sides ‘in 
ihe final analysis the task of defeating 
Germany is not Russia's task, nor 
vrances 8k, nor Italy's task, but 
the task of the British people.” 

In casting about for possible rea- 
sons why the original order of promin- 
ance of the respective allied nations 
.n this struggle, should have been thus 

sversed, there are several considera- 
tions which present themselves. 

There is no dvubt that German self- 
complacency received a_ heavy jolt, 
when Great Britain refused point 
blank, to countenance for a momert 
the proposed violatiun of Belgian neu- 
trality upon the part of Germany, The 
Kaiser and hig associates suddenly 
discovered that the two nations were 
as wide apart ag the poles, in their 
conception of ihe sacredness of na- 
tional obligations. That treaty which 
the Prussians had schooled them- 
selves to consider but a scrap of paper 
to be repudiat.d at will they found 
in the est'mation of Great Britain to 


constitute a solemn obligation whose | 


inviolability must be preserved as in- 


separably bound up with the natioral | 
should ; 


honer. That Great Britain 
-n go the leng.h of declaring war in 
defense of the principle involved ia 


signing a treaty to protect and to pre-| 
upset the) 


serve Belgian neutrality, 
nice calculations which thu Germans 
had made, based on an elaborate es- 
pionage system, as to the probabilities 
of Great Britain arraying herseif with 


the allies against,Germany. This was | 


sufficient to arouse Prussian choler 
against Great Britain, but does not 
provide a sufficient explanation of 
the manner in which the British peo- 


the very flower of the whole Prussian 
army against the British lines to com 
pass that«end—but in vain, Like a 
very Nemesis on his track, British 
courage, British perseverance and 
British fighting spirit will pursue the 
quarry to the end, the British forces 
will be in at the ceath and Britis 
standards of honor will impress upon 
ths Prussian autocracy, in terms that 
cannot be mistaken, that when Ger 
many signs her name t a scrap of 
paper, she pledges the national honor, 
irom which once pledged, there is no 
turning aside, whatever the cost. The 
effectiveness of the assistance which 
Great Britain has been able to affom 
ailies, has done much to make the 
Germans particularly vindictive in 
their attitude toward the British, 
The principles, in defence of which 
Great Britain entered the war place 
her upon a different footing from any 
other naticn involved. The influence 
which drew Russia and France into 
the conflict were irresistible from the 
standpoint of national interests, but 
Great Britain was not immediately in- 
volved in those matters. Had Ger 
many observed Belgian neutrality im 
accordance with her pledged word, the 
attitude of Great Britain would have 
been materially changed. In entering 
the war to redeem her pledged word 
to protect Belgian neutrality, Great 
Britain stands for a principie which it 
self is invincible and a principle which 
underlies the right of every nation to 
exist, The German rulers could not 
have been conscious of the perfidy of 
their acts and of the fact that the 
|unqualified condemnation of all free 
peoples rested upon those acts as did 
universal commendation attend the 
splendid conduct of Great Britain. Te 
be thus humiliated before the world 
in the light of the marked contrast 
|; between British and German stand 
ards of honor, added fue] to the famog 
of German hatred of Great Britain. 
But behind all these incidental or 
secondary consicerations, does there 
not lie one funuamental fact, name 
ly, that to get at Great Britain under 
favorable conditions, was the real, the 
ultimate object of the whole German 
policy of aggression. No one supposes 
for a moment that the conquest of Bel 
|}gium and France and the humiliation 
of Russia would have compassed the 
| whole plan that Germany had in mind 
jin precipitating this war. These wero 


ple have been si-gled out for special 
hatred or why, having become one of 
Germany's enemies, Great Britain 
should step up to the most prominent 
position ag Germany's chief opponent. 

The effective part played by tho 
British army and the Br-tish navy 
during the first six weeks of the war, 
was undoubtedly very galiing to the 
German pride. The manner in which 
the British fleet, opportunely moboliz- 
ed for review purposes, moved quietly 
across the North Sea and took up its 
position at the two points of egress 
for the German fleet, thus locking up 
that fleet upon which the Germans 


had stayed such fond hopes nd the, 


manner in which the British navy in 
practically unbroken silence, through 
twelve months, 
Germany navy .&s helpless u2 a bunch 
xf toy ships on a mill pond must cer 
tainly have constituted a most bitter 
potion for the Kaise 
he appears to have Leen a rather poor 
hand to take his medicine, even from 
hildhood. Similarly, the expedition- 
ary force which Great Britain was 


has held that entire | 


to swallow—and | 


| necessary steps it is true, but they 
| were but the intermediary stages im 
arriving at the real purpose which lay 
beyond. The discomfiture of Francs 
}and Russia would have peen followed 
by an interlude of peace of sufficient 
| length to allow Germany to consolidate 
| her gains, to foster her strength and 
‘to complete her preparations, for 
launching the great purpose of all ber 
| Herculean endeavors, namely, the pit- 
| ting of German strength against that 
of the British empire in a merciless 
murderous struggle for supremacy for 
all time. It is because the participa- 
tion of Great Britain in the present 
war forces the and of Germany that 
the pent up flood of German hate is let 
loose upon the British people. he 
game has got out of hand; the careful- 
ly laid plans of Prussian militarism 
|have been thrown out of alignment; 
the Hell-conceived scheme of world 
domination by a Prussia: Hegemony 
has proved abortive; Great Britain's 
fealty to her pledged word, her un- 
| hestitatingly commitment of herself to 
the demands of national honor, has 


able to throw over into the north of | Proven itself the invincible champion 
france at the beginning of the war, | 0f national security, and of the liber 


} uation than we were ten months ago, year in advance. There| was of but sma‘! proportions, but it ties of the world, 
An appendix to the report givesthe) supply. Mr. J. s'. Watson, Chief Of- ; 28 880, | tags for & yes vaewe . 


average retail prices of some 382 art- 
icles of food and of coal, wood and 
coal oil, and the rent of a representa- 
tive workingman’s dwelling in each of 
the localities of the Dominion having 
a population of 10,000 and over for 
each year back to/1910. A statement 
showing the average weekly expendi- 
ture of a typical family of five on 
these staple commodities gives the 
cost of a budget of food at $7.73, as 
compared %ith $7.33 in 1913 and 1912, 
and $7.11 in 1911, and $6.95 in 1910, 


Immigration Law Tightened | 


Government Decides That Immigrants 
Must Have Certain Sum of 
Money 

An order-in-counci! has been passed 
providing that no immigrant otuer 
than the member of a family shall be 
ermitted to enter Canada between 
Rarch 1 and October 31, unless the 
possessor of at least $25, The head of 
the family must have in his posses- 
gion $26 for each member of the fam- 
Aly upwards of 18 years of age and 
$12.50 for each member of the family 
under that age. Immigrants seeking 
to enter Canada between November 1 
and the end of February will be sub- 
jected to the same conditions except 
that the amount per head necessary 
to have will be $50 instead of $26. The 
following exceptions to the foregoing 
eneral regulations are provided tor in 
ne orger-in-council: 
(a) That the immigrant, if a male, 
going to assured empolyment at 
aL work, and has the means of 
reaching the place of such employ- 
‘ment; or 
(b) That the immigrant, if a female, 


is going to assured employment at) wong, 


domestic service, and has the means 
of reaching the place of such employ-: 
ment; or 

(c) That the immigrant, whether 
male or female, if one of the following 
descriptions, and is going to reside 
with a relative of one of the following 
descriptions, who is able and willing 
to support such immigrant, and has 
the means of reaching the place of 
residence of such relative: 

(1) Wife going to husband. 

(2) Child going to parent. 

(3) Brother or sister going to 
brother. 

(4) Minor going to married or in- 
dependent sister. 

(5) Parent going to son or daughter. 

These regulations will not apply to 
dmmigrants belonging to any Asiatic 
race. 


ficer of the Extension and Publicity 
Division, emphasizes the invitation to 
the 720,000 occupiers of farm lands in 
the Dominion to address problems for 
solution to principals and superintend- 
ents. A copy of ‘“‘Seasonable Hints,” 
it should be added can be had free on 
addressing the Publication Branch, 
Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. 


Canadian Bravery 


The Clean Record Men of Canada 


Made in France 

Colonel Currié, M.P., who has re- 
turned to Ottawa temporarily from 
the front, adds his tribute to the Can- 
adian tru-ps in France, whose bravery 
has rung ivroughout the length and 
breadth of the British empire. It is 
a tribute from one soldier to other 
soidiers and none can be of greater 
value. Our men, says Colonel Currie, 
“fought like veterans. They were 
eight to one against us, but our men 
heid out. Today no _ troops on the 
whole battlefront have a better repu- 
tation for courage, fighting ability and 
reliability than have the Canadians, 
The German prisoners wtih whom I 
have talked tell the same story and 


‘the German newspapers echo it.” 


Canada's sons have covered them- 
selves with glory. They have done all 
that men can do. »And When one re- 
members in how brief a time they had 
to train themselves for the tremend- 
ous task laid upon them, the marvel is 
a’! the greater. . 

“It was a clean record all through,” 
said Colone] Currie, “that the men of 
Canada made in France.” And a noble 
and heroic one, too,--Vancouver 


{Best Food for Soldiers in Training 


The army purchasing commission is 
determined insofar as possible to see 
that the food purchased for soldiers 
in training at ihe various military 
camps is of the best quality, 

Axuy complaints which are made by 
the officers and men will at once re- 
ceive the attention of the commis- 
sion, 

Members of the commission stated 


but our position today is at least as 

serious ag it was ten.” 
What does Canada propose 

about it?—Montreal Star. 


to do 


Farmers and Manufacturers 


Effort to Bring Abou. More Friendly 
Relations 

One of the most important events 

‘}of the past year was the sympathetic 

understanding which was reached be- 

tween farmers and manufacturers, In 

discussing this, Canadian Farm, a 


weekly agricultural journal publisned | 


in Toronto, says: 

“The farmer is not inherently an- 
tagonistic to the manufacturing inter- 
ests. While the basic industry in Can- 
ada is agriculture, the one is largely 
the complement of the other. ‘The 
farmer is depend nt upon the manu- 
facturer for a large share of the equip- 
ment necessary to successfully carry 
on kis farming operations. On the 
other hand, the business of the manu- 
facturer could make l,ttle progress 
without a prosperous farming com- 
munity and increased production from 
the land. 

“The relations between the farmer 
and the manufacturer, instead of be- 
ing antagonistic, should be of the moot 
friecdiy character. To bring about 
more irienJdly relations and greater 
co-operative effort there must 
give and take on both sides.”’—Indus- 
trial Canada. 


Live Stock and 
Grain Production 


Head of Live Stock Commission Firm 
Tells of Big Future of 
Industry 


Charles Robinson, member of the 
firm of Clay Robinson and Co., of 
Chicago, the largest live stock com- 
iwission firm in the world, when in 
Regina recently, expressed the opin- 
ion that there was a big future for 
the live stock indutsry in these west- 
ern provinces. Shortage of feed, the 
prevalence of the foot and mouth dis- 
ease down south, and the present war 


be 
} 


is indeed, talk of a fam.ne of un- 
skilled labor in the fall. Many thou- 
sands of men, not merely from Can- 
ada, but the States, have left for 
Europe, since the war started. Where 
will the men come from, and parti- 
cularly in view of the added acreage, 
| which will mean more labor, as there 
| is fully 30 per cent. of increase under 
|cultivation? The States expects the 
|largest crop in its history; and ex- 
perts in the west insist that our crop, 
if the favorable conditions are main- 
|} tained, will be the largest that we 
have produced. It is now the ques- 
tion of labor ihat is agitating the 
minds of the farmers. Several towns 
and municipalities have suspended 
|their programme of public work in 
order that all the laborers possible 
should be on the land for the harvest. 


Beginning to Wake Up 


Germany Now Realizes That She is in 
Wrong With the Wor!d 

A neutral observer in the London 
Times wr.tes: A few Germans are 
| beginning to worder what is the mat- 
ter with Germany, or rather with her 
leaders, why everyone ig falling on 
{her and endeavoring to stab her to 
| the heart, why she hus no triends, and 
| why she cannot keep the peace with 
| those hitherto neutral. 

Germany today has so many hat- 
; Teds to cater for, 8 many enemies .o 
jamn, that she is ro longer equal to 
\the task, and there are many signs 
that would tend to indicate a more 
|cober spirit is taking the place of the 
“Gott strafe’ fever. Germa _ public 
opinion ig at the present moment the 
most inarticulate in Europe, the peo- 
ple have never been permitted to 
think politically, and international 
politics are for the great majority a 
closed book. But each day reveals 
more outspoken criticisms of Ger- 
many’'s foreign policy, and the man in 
the street is faintly beginning to real- 
ize that there must be a wide gulf be- 


tween German “right” and that of 
other peoples. 
During the month of April, 


throughout central and eastern On: 


conditigns, Mr. Robinson states, are'tario and western Quebec, no fewer 


that only superior articles of food are{the causes of the present high prices,! than 61 buildings were destroyed or 
being bought, and delivery is made in|and he is of the opinion that these } damaged by lightning, 


many cases directly to the camps 
where the inspect'on takes place, 

Some complaints have already been 
made. In some cases ground coffee 
lag been supplied instead of whole 
coffee, ordered and paid for, 


high prices will continue for some 
time to come. In the United States, 
‘said Mr. Robinson, it was the man 
| Who united live stock with his grain 
production who was the most happily 
,wituated financially. 


Teacher—Katherine, what do you 
know about the orchid family? 

Katie—Please, mum, mother has 
forbidden us to indulge in any famil) 
gossip-—Boston Transcr:pt. 


performed prodigies of valor, it lent} 
confidence to the situation from th: 


French and Russian viewpoint, it im- | 


mensely helpedto stiffen the resistance | 


with which the werman advance was 


confronted and .t played a most promi- | 
1ent part in keeping the Germans on 
the run in that historic retreat of | 
General von Kluck from the very en- 
virons of the French capital, Through- 
out the entire campaign on the wes 

arn front, the cver growing British 
force, gathered from all parts of the 
2mpire hay constituted the k») to the 
position of the ali.es. The Kaiser has 
resognized the fact that’a decisive de- | 
feat of the British would turn the 
scales in his favor, he has launched | 


;ned to carry out 


This it is which accounts for the 
prominent position which Great B 
ain occupies in this great strugz'e. 
‘The programme which Germany p-an- 
in two parts, has 
been precipitated in one great struggle 


| which Germany cannot hope to copa 
with successfully Consequently, be 
cause of the participation of Great 


Britain, Germany finds herself face te 
face with failure after generations of 
{elaborate preparation and the whole 
brunt of her frothirg hatred is hurled 
upon the one nat‘on above all other 
rations, which she had planned to 
humble, but which she is now forever 
debarred from even assailing separ 
ately, namely, Great Britain. 


Increased Cost 


Cost of Food in Cermany 69 Per Cent 
Over Last Year 

Statistics comniled by the Board} 
of Trade Labor Gazette show that | 
food in general is about 85 per cent. 
dearer than a year ago in the large 
towns of England and 380 per cent 
higher in the small towns and vil 
lages. The Gazette quotes official Ger- 
man figures for May to show that the 
general lev.) of food prices in Berlin 
during that month were 69 per cent. ! 
above that of May, 1914. j 

No general average is given for 
Vienna, but, taking individual items, 
beef was 105 per cent. more in Apri: 
than in April, 1£14; bacon, 162 per 
cent. dearer; eggs, 157° per cent.; | 
bread, 83 per cent., and lard, 161 per! 
cent. 

Thaw Fight Cost About $1,000,000 | 

New York has paid nearly $400,000 
in its efforts to maintain the dignity 
of its laws against the efforts of Har- | 
ry K. Thaw and his family to save 
him first from the electric chair and 
afterward to procure his release from 
imprisonment as criminally “ insane. 
What it hag cost the Thaws only they 
Know, but that more than $1,000,000 
has been pald for lawyers, alienists, 
detectives and the other elements 
watch were used prodigally is cer- | 
tain. 

William Thaw, father of the slayer, 
nad died long before the White shoot- 
ng and left a fortune estimated at 
40,000,000. Because of Harry Thaw's 
sonduct his father's will cut him off 
with $2,500 a year, Mrs, Thaw, the 
widow, raised this to $80,000 a year, ' 
—New York Herald, 
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Plen to Use Wasie Hest 


' Guccessful Resu.ts of Experiments in 


Increasing Yields of Gardens 
Successful resuits of experiments im 
increasing yields of gardens by heat 
ing the earth with the waste heat from 
‘actories and industr‘al establish- 
ments are announced by Professor 


| Kuebler of the Technical High school, 


aresden, 

Fruits and vegetables grown under 
this novel. condition, according te 
Prot. Kuebler, have been found to 
advance about twice as fast as the 
same things planted simultaneously ip 
nofma! unheated ground, and have 
attained from forty to one hundreé 
per cent. greater size,’ : 

The originator of the scheme is a 
local engineer, who advocated expert 
inenting with water heated by the 
waste heat from electric stations andé 
factories and pipec even miles dis 
tant to gardens and smal) farms. The 
mnister of agriculture gave his as 
sent to the plan; which was carried 
out by the students of the Teehnical 
High school. The experiments were 
begun in the spring, with maize, rye, 
wheat, potatoes, beans, beets and tise 
nips, which were planted at the same 
time in equal quartities in adjoin- 
ing fields, one field be.ng heated and 
the other unheated, 

The results announced indicate not 
only the efficiacy of the plan, but the 
thorough practicability of earlier and 
vegetables, Crops grown op 
the heated ground brought so muck 


| higher prices that the cost of heating 


was more than met, 

Extract from a Sentimental lett arc 
“Last night I sat in a gondola on Vem 
ice’s Grand Canal, drinking it all ij 
and life never seemed so full before 


